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ancestral palace, offering me the choice out of a long series of 
family portraits by distinguished painters at cheap prices, des- 
canting merrily on their individual characteristics, while heartily 
laughing over any that resembled himself. 

The rubicon of bargaining once passed, all goes smoothly in 
some cases, even if the offers are considered as trifling with the 
object. These are offences easily condoned on sight of bank- 
notes anywhere within hail of the "apprisa!;" for most aristo- 
cratic houses keep somewhere hidden a mysterious apprisor of 
their wares, who by courtesy is supposed to be the best-informed 
person in the world as to their values. Unfortunately, not all 
the Art works discreetly exhibited in mansions of lofty lineage 
can be authenticated, so that caveat emptor should be the motto 
of their would-be possessor. Otherwise he may learn to his cost 
that whatever degeneracy there may be in other matters among 
the Florentine nobility, the money-getting shrewdness of their 
trading ancestors still lingers in their veins, even though the 
modern bearer of the title knows nothing of and cares nothing 
for the object you covet, and has not the faintest idea who 
created it, or why you want it. He sees money in you, if not in 
it, and can soon discover how far he can draw bills at sight on 
your taste. Sometimes the aristocratic seller becomes so fond 
of the occupation that he turns his home into a scantily-disguised 
shop, and continues to buy and sell with the zest of a regular 
dealer, but with a somewhat intermittent enterprise. 

There must be peculiar fascination in the pursuit, for when 
prince, priest, or commoner, however humble in position, once 
enters it, he never abandons the traffic whilst there is any- 
thing old and uncertain he can buy or sell, unless it is to 
gamble at the bourse, which speedily wipes out all his bric-a- 
brac winnings. I have known several . fortunate dealers thus 
come to grief — among them a priest. The passion for bric-a- 
brac is not exclusively founded on its gains, for sometimes even 
. dealers display a touching appreciation of beautiful or rare 
objects, and real pleasure in possessing them, if but for a brief 
period. True, the chances of replacing them speedily assuages 
their sorrow at giving them up. Th^n, too, there is a perpetual 
excitement in looking for prizes in heaps of rubbish bought at 
hazard; and when found, tracing their histories, sagaciously 
making them known to connoisseurs, and finally reaping a rich 
harvest out of a small outlay, such as no other calling offers. 
Besides this appetiser, there is the intellectual return in the 
mental capital invested, which is a sure crop, whether the dealer 
lose or gain money in any transaction. He acquires some 
knowledge of history and of Art, and by the chain of material 
things is introduced into the thoughts and characters of the 
makers of the works he admires, and learns something of the 
current ideas of their epochs. A genuine connoisseur gets this 
double advantage. By judicious purchases, his money is in- 
vested in what brings him a good financial return when needed. 
Meantime the possession of well-chosen works is in itself a 
refining, mind-enlarging discipline, second only in efficacy to 
abstract study, and much more pleasurable. We may, there- 
fore, respect those who sincerely pursue it, whether for intel- 
lectual or financial profit, as it is real service done to society. 
Not only does it spread aesthetic culture and enlarge the bounda- 
ries of occupation for the wealthy idle, but it discovers and pre- 
serves much of real value that otherwise would be lost. If the 
amateur dealer be thus inspired, what necessary social loss can 
there be in this enterprise ? In continental Europe there seems 



to be none, whatever may be thought of it in England and 
America. True, rank or wealth in any country, engaged in 
any pursuit, are no perfect guarantees against chicanery and 
deceit. The only sure test in bric-a-brac, is knowledge tempered 
by a cool head. 

Students and. institutions are greatly indebted to dealers and 
collectors. There are many types to be seen in Florence besides 
the aristocratic one already noticed. I have in mind an abbe of 
the old school as I used to meet him twenty years ago, when 
good works of Art more abounded. He was' an enthusiastic, 
well-informed connoisseur, as well as shrewd dealer, master of 
all the acquirements to make his business agreeable and profit- 
able, as handsome himself as a portrait by Leonardo, of refined 
and elegant manners — a fair type of the ecclesiastical dandy 
that in the last century often ruled supreme in France over 
ladies' hearts and households. In dealing with him the buyer 
soon discovered there was nothing in his sacred cloth incom- 
patible with the mundane bargains, to which his quiet courtesy 
added a pleasurable zest, while his aesthetic sensibilities never 
misled him in his own buying. Other canonici have I since 
known, simple-minded, unworldly men to look at and listen to, 
but somehow or other they always got the better of the average 
layman. I do not mean unfairly, because the scale of bric-a-brac 
values is a very flexible, sliding one, dependent largely on the 
whim of the moment, the state of mind of the buyer, the sup- 
posed scarcity and authenticity of the obj ect, or a thousand and one 
considerations independent of intrinsic worth as regards ordinary 
merchandise ; all which differences and uncertainties can be 
honestly pitted against one another in the final bargaining, 
which is often like a game of chess when there is anything 
important at stake, and taxing the wits of a small army of sub- 
sidiaries on either side. 

Our Leonardo canonico belongs already to a departed age. 
As a bric-a-brac knight, chivalric, courageous, and engaging, 
he exists no longer, and we may never see his like again. I 
meet him occasionally in the doorway of an antiquarian shop, 
like Marius reposing in the ruins of Carthage, contemplative, 
low-toned, but ever courteous, and sometimes disposed to chat 
over the times when first-class "old masters" had not become 
almost as scarce as dodos. But it is plain to see that the fatal 
bourse has laid him irrecoverably on the shelf, as it already had 
the most noted but less interesting of the olden lay dealers of 
Florence, whose fame was conspicuous for much quite foreign 
to our canonico' s ideas of trade. 

But of all species of dealers, save me from the feminine. A 
man may be led to acknowledge an article is false, restored, or 
has some latent defect, but a woman earnest to sell — never. 
Pardon me the sex in mass ! I mean only the veteran female 
bric-a-brac trafficker. She slips through the meshes of cross- 
questioning and hard facts as easily as an eel through wet 
fingers ; changes issues more readily than a snake does his 
skin; pleads with wily eloquence for merits real or invented; 
throws in pathetic touches of better days, delicious bribes, and 
personal flatteries ; in short, is so irresistible that one must flee 
her presence or succumb. Most trying of all her ways are the 
artful allusions to the generosity, taste, and general munificence 
of the fly she has cajoled- into her bric-a-brac web. One feels un- 
speakably mean in not purchasing everything she has, and her- 
self besides, at her own estimate. Hesitate, and you are lost. 

{To be continued.) 
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J HE engraving of deer in the mountain-glen, after one of Sir 

Edwin Landseer's sketches, is inimitable in its way. It 

does not, however, embody the spirit of some of his rare hunt- 

ln g-scenes with deer at bay or in violent action, as this group 

a nimals is in repose, with the exception of the buck in the 
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foreground and the doe in the rear, whose ears are erect as if on 
the alert at some unusual sound in the mountains. The compo-. 
sition is thoroughly pyramidal, beginning with the mountain-peak 
in the background, which is so faintly defined, and terminating 
with the lordly buck and the supporting animals on either hand. 
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